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REMARKS OF PRESIDENT ANGEEL 

IN OPENING THE JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN ANN ARBOR. 

In the name of the university I bid you the heartiest 
welcome to her halls. We thank you most warmly for 
doing us the honor to come to us for the sessions of to- 
day. The object for which your associations are organ- 
ized, the pursuit of historic and economic truth, has 
been long and ardently cherished in this institution. 
History had been but little studied even in most of the 
older eastern colleges when Andrew D. White began his 
brilliant courses of lectures here, and at once won a na- 
tional reputation for himself and the university. His 
successor, Charles Kendall Adams, here established the 
seminary system of historical study, which has since 
been introduced into every college of standing. Of the 
historic and economic work of the teachers still here 
their modesty would not permit me to speak. But I 
can assure you that no association of scholars could find 
a more congenial atmosphere and a wanner welcome on 
these grounds than those which it is now our pleasure 
to greet. 

It strikes me as a most happy arrangement and a most 
promising augury for the future of both historical and 
economical research that these two associations are hold- 
ing their meetings jointly. I need not remind this 
learned audience that it is only within a recent period 
that historians generally have deemed it of importance 
to give us in their narratives of the lives of nations any 
accounts of the economic conditions of peoples, or to 
search in the economic facts of a national life for the 
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explanation of a nation's rise or fall. Of the intrigues 
and rivalries of princes, of the scandals of courts, of the 
battles of warriors, we heard enough and more than 
enough. But of the conditions of production and con- 
sumption by the people, of the progress of inventions 
and their effects on the common toiler, of the thousand 
causes that determined the destiny of the peasant and 
the artisan and so ultimately the fate of the nation we 
heard but little before this century. 

So, too, on the other hand, how many of our earlier 
text-book writers on economy gave insufficient attention 
to industrial history, and filled their pages with reason- 
ings about the motives and career of an imaginary in- 
dustrial man, who never existed in the flesh. Has there 
been any more striking or beneficent change in recent 
economic study than the increased attention which has 
been given to industrial history? 

I hail, therefore, with satisfaction, the friendly ap- 
proach to each other of the two bodies of scholars repre- 
sented by these two kindred associations. 

I am especially glad to observe by the programme 
that you are together to consider the Colonial Problems, 
which have suddenly become of so much importance to 
us. In the study of those problems how obviously do 
we need the light to be obtained both by historic and 
by economic study. We congratulate ourselves that 
you are to bring us the fruits of your scholarship in the 
discussion of these timely themes. Upon no subject 
perhaps does our nation need more light. 



